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STRANGE PATHS. 


By Lillian Grey. 





Let us walk softly, friend; 
For strange paths lie before us all 
untrod. 
The new year, spotless from the hand 
of God, 
Is thine and mine, O friend! 





EDITORIAL NOTES. 


U. S. Senator Overman, of North 
Carolina, protests against the proposed 
national child-labor bill as an invasion 
of State rights. He says he has no 
objection to a child-labor bill for the 
District of Columbia, but he thinks the 
Federal government has no right to 
regulate interstate commerce by for- 
bidding goods made by child-labor to 
be transported to other States for sale. 
It is to be hoped that Congress will 
think differently. 


The Maine State Grange, like the 


| ed in social betterment. 





National Grange, voted unanimously 
for woman suffrage. 





The appointment of the Right Hon-| 
orable James Bryce as British am- 
bassador is hailed with pleasure in the | 
United States. The suffragists have | 
especial reason to regard it with sat- 
isfaction. Mr. Bryce is opposed to 
equal rights for women, and as a mem- | 
ber of the British Cabinet he could 
exert considerable influence against 
the reform. In the United States he 
will have no power to block legislation 
on our question. 


Here he will be per- 


sonally acceptable and __ politically | 
harmless. 
Let no one fail to read the debate 


in the Chicago Charter Convention on 


municipal suffrage for women. The 
Chicago papers report both Jane 
Addams and Mrs. Ellen M. Henrotin 
as much pleased by the narrowness 
of the vote—22 against to 21 in favor 
They think so large a vote in the econ 


vention is a good augury for the pas- 
sage of the measure if it can be got 
before the people. 





Mrs. B. Bossman Wells, one of the 
English “suffragettes,” made a flying 


visit to Boston last week, and favored 
our office with a eall. slen- 
der, dark-eyed woman, instinct with 
energy and enthusiasm, and she gave 
an inspiring account of the present 
great activity of the Women’s Political 
and Social Union, and their conviction 
that they will get the Parliamentary | 
franchise soon—perhaps within a 
twelve-month. She was glad to hear) 
of the letter of sympathy that the offi- | 
cers of the N. A. W. S. A. had sent 
to their English sisters, and she urged 
individual suffragists in America to 
send similar letters. She says they 
are very useful to be read at the meet- 
ings which the Union is holding all 


She is a 





over England. Whenever a member of 
Parliament makes a speech against 
them, they go straight to his constitu- 
ency, open a branch of the Union there, | 
and proceed to hold public meetings | 
against him. The letters may be ad-| 
dressed to the headquarters of the 
Women’s P. and 8. Union, 4 Clement's | 
Inn, Strand, London. Mrs. Wells's} 
husband is calmer and less vivacious | 


than she, but in full sympathy with | 


her, as seems to be the case with the | 
husbands of all the “suffragettes.” | 
These English friends are now at the| 
Hotel Westminster, New York City. | 
Before long they expect to visit To-| 
ronto, where their address will he 219) 
Smith street. 

Birmingham, | 


“With the | 


Senator Tillman at 
Ala., said a few days ago: 
cath on my lips to uphold the law, I 
would lead a mob any time to lynch a | 
man, black or white, who had ravished 
a woman.” Commenting on this, the 
Columbia (S. C.) State Tillman 
knows as well as any one that mob 
law, “instead of protecting the women 
of the South, has augmented their per- 
iis.” Lawlessness always tends to 
breed lawlessness. 


Says 





Bishop Stang, in an address before | 
the Cathol’c Union at Fall River, Rt. | 
I., the other day, is reported to have | 
denounced “women who go on the plat- | 
form to claim ‘rights’ that never be- | 
longed to women.” He declared that | 


| women could banish vice without the 


ballot, and said, “Christian women 
simply wish to love and obey.” A grow- 
ing number of Christian women wish 
to obey God rather than man, and are 
lending ear to the command to “break 
every yoke, and let the oppressed go 
free.” They love their children and 
humanity too well to sit with folded 
hands in the presence of the great 
wrongs of our day. 


Mrs. Charlotte Perkins Gilman con- 
tributes to the first number of the new 
Times Magazine the opening chapters 
of a serial called “‘A Woman’s Utopia.” 
Morgan G. Street, a young multimil- 
lionaire who cares chiefly for lan- 
guages and travel, falls in love with 
Hope Cartwright, a girl much interest- 
As he cannot 
get her to go with him to the thea- 
tre, he falls into the habit of going 
with her to a club of social reformers. 
One evening when he is to address the 
club, he proposes to Hope on the door- 
step, is refused (on account of the dif- 
ference in their ideals), and begins his 
speech in a very bad temper. He tells 
the members of the club that their 
hopes of bettering the world are all 
moonshine; that the world has always 
been about the same, and always will | 





be. He adds that he has twenty-five | 
million dollars; that he is going to} 


travel for twenty years; that he wil 
take along a million for traveling ex- 
penses, put four millions at interest to 
live on when he gets home, and give 
them the remaining twenty millions to 
experiment with, under Hope’s direc- 
tion. After twenty years he proposes 
to come home and crow over them, be- 
ing quite sure he shall find the world 
Hope promises him 


much as he left it. 


that- he shall find great changes, and 

shall get back his twenty millions as 

well: the interest will be enough. 
After twenty years of travel, during 


which he has refused to hear or read 
anything about America, he sails up 
New York harbor. He is surprised to 
see that no black pall of smoke hangs 
over the city, and that the water of the 
harbor is a good deal clearer than} 
when he left. He finds the streets 
much cleaner, owing to the substitu- | 
tion of motor electrics for horse-power, | 
and the noise greatly lessened by a 
general adoption of rubber tires. What 
other discoveries he makes remain to 
be shown in future chapters. The 
magazine contains much interesting 
matter, including a lively biographical | 
sketch of Margaret Haley. Send ten 
cents in stamps to the Times Maga- 
zine Co., New York City, for a sample 


copy. 





Now is the time to write letters to 


Fifth Avenue Baptist Church of New 


| coming 


| and 
| Uganda they went to Lake Albert and 


| this will be the date. 


| mittee 
| from 


your U. 8S. Senators asking them to 
support Senator Lodge’s_ resolution 
about the Congo. 


Rey. Charles F. Aked of Liverpool, 
who has just accepted a call to the) 


York City, is a strong advocate of 
equal suffrage, and has been for more 
than a quarter of a century. When the 
English suffragettes were released 
from Holloway Jail, he sent a floral 
tribute bearing the message, “With 
sympathy, affection and admiration.’ 
In his sermon in Liverpool last Sun- 
day, Mr. Aked said: 

“From this pulpit [ have urged my 
deep conviction that nothing since the 
of Christ ever promised so 
much for the ultimate good of the hu- 
man race as the intellectual, moral and 
political emancipation of women.” 


Mme. Cabra, wife of one of the lead- 
ing officers of the Belgian army, has 
just arrived at Brussels, after eighteen 


months’ adventurous travel across 
Africa. She left home early last year 


with her husband for Dar-es-Salaam, 
in German East Africa, journeying 
thence through Zanzibar, Mombasa 
Entebbe. From the capital of 
to Mahaji, crossed the Ruwenzori 
range, so recently explored by the 
Duke d’Abruzzi, and spent several 
weeks in journeying down the Congo 
river to the coast. But if it were pro- 
posed to let Mme. Cabra go twenty 
minutes’ walk with her husband to 
the polls and vote, we should be told 
that a woman’s physique is too fragile 
for the burden of the ballot. 





INTERNATIONAL NOTES. 


By Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt. 


An application for auxiliaryship in 
the International Woman Suffrage Al- 
liance has been received from the Wo- 
man’s Union (Finsk Kvinnosaksfor- 
bund) of Finland, a large national or- 
ganization which represents progress- 
ive work for the woman’s cause. If 
this Association shall be accepted by 
the votes of the present auxiliaries, 
it will make the thirteenth nation in 
our international body. As all the 





world knows, the women of Finland 
are already full-fledged voters, but this 
will make their membership all the 
more important and valuable, since the | 
workers. of other lands can learn from | 
those who know, all the details con- 
cerning woman suffrage in practice. 








, - . 
The Dutch Woman Suffrage Society 
has determined upon the middle of | 
June as the date which will best suit | 
it for the meeting in 1908. If there 
is no objection from other countries, 
American suf- 
fragists planning to take European 
trips should bear this date in mind. 

In Copenhagen there has been a 
great suffrage meeting. Two members 
of the Folketing (Danish House of 
Representatives) gave the adresses. 
Just at this time the Upper House 
(Landsting) has finished discussing the | 
suffrage reform bill, and a joint com- 

consisting of fifteen members 
each house will further discuss 
it. The Upper House has signified its 
willingness to give the 50,000 unmar- 
ried women taxpayers the municipal 





suffrage, but many members of the 
Lower Ifouse will only consent to 
suffrage for all women Hlermann 
Frier, who for many years was the 
president of the Under House, has re 
cently said: “Of course the women 
must have the suffrage, even though 
it should work to the advantage of 
the conservative party—perhaps, in- 


deed, have quite a reactionary effect. 
For if it it is the fault of the 
men themselves. They have so long 
kept women in a state of subordination 
that they have given them the souls 
of slaves. It may take years to shake 
off this tendency, yet we are obligated 
to give women the municipal suffrage.” 

The ladies interested believe that 


is so, 


| much of this activity is due to the in- 


; ure; 


fluence of the conference held there 
last August. 
I quote the following interesting 


items from a letter of a Russian dele- 
gate at the Copenhagen meeting. In 
spite of all the reactionary influences, | 
I believe Russia is destined to take | 
its place among the progressive na- 
tions of the world. Strange things 
happen in the evolution of human so- 
ciety. It may yet come about that 
these oppressed people, now so par- 
alyzed by the enormity of the opposi- 


| 
| 


| ings 


tion to all liberty that they are seem- 
ingly satisfiel with existing conditions, 
may yet lead the world in new steps 
toward the ideal civilization yet to 
come: 

“We seem to have plunged again 
into the medieval ages. Every day 
people are hanged and shot, and in 
that respect we have perfect equality 
between men and women. A few days 
ago the following news was printed 
in several papers: 

“*The hunger which is raging in the 
government of Vazan has occasioned 
the selling of children to the Tartars. 
The merchants buying human goods 
have arrived from everywhere. In a 
small village eight girls have been 
sold, aged from twelve to seventeen 
years. The price of each girl was 
between 100 and 150 roubles (about $50 
or $75). 

“This is the condition in one of the 
countries affiliated with the Alliance. 
The worst is that, while crime is 
reigning in the country, the majority 
of the popuiation seem to be slumber- 
ing. And even ‘we of the intelligent 
classes have grown somewnat accus- 
tomed to this ‘reign of terror.’ Is it 
not terrible? 

“Our Union, at least, is not slum- 
bering, and the Central Bureau is very 
active. We assemble once a month 
in one of the capitals. We are going 
to write a Declaration of Women’s 
Rights to the Douma, and also an ap- 
peal to all women to agitate in favor 
of progressive candidates who have 


declared themselves for equality of 
rights. We are sending an address 


to all progressive parties, requesting 
them to give a place to the question of 
women’s rights in electoral meet- 
ings. * * * 

“I have lectured twice in Moscow 
on the woman question. I have been 
invited to give one of these lectures in 
the town of Voroneg, but the governor 
declared that he had more than 
enough of men lecturers, and that he 
would never allow me to lecture in 
his domains on any subject whatever. 
I have been invited to several other 
places, but I am not sure that the 
police will allow it. Nearly all meet- 
are forbidden here—the ‘black 


ings 
hundred’ excepted. The government 
is openly reactionary. At a lecture 


by one of our ladies the other day the 
police agent dispersed the audience, 
and even introduced armed policemen 
into the house.” 


SOME “ANTIS” OF THE PAST. 

The Earl of Chatham said about 150 
years ago that the American colonists 
had no right to manufacture so much 
as a horse-shoe nail. 

In 1780, even Benjamin Franklin, 


usually far-sighted, said America 
would not make manufactures enough 
for her own consumption in 1,000 
years. 


Sir Charles Napier said he would not 


command a steam-propelled navy, as | 
known Chicago women. 


he didn’t want to be boiled alive. 
Lord Stanley said, 





| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 


‘taken by 


“If steamships | 


cross the Atlantic, I will eat the boiler 


of the first that arrives.” 

In 1750, law forbade in America the 
erection of an iron rolling-mill. 

When Fulton’s first steamer went up 
the Hudson on Aug. 17, the preachers 
cursed the boat on the ground that the 
date was the total of the ten horns and 
seven heads of the beast of the 
Apocalypse.—The Graphite. 


BAT MASTERSON ARRESTED. 
“Bat’’ Masterson has been «arrested 
for criminal contempt of court in eir 


culating false and grossly innecurate 
reports of the Gillette murder trial 
He has been for yeurs circulating false 
and grossly inaccurate statements in 
regard to woman suffrage in Colorado, 
and no suffragist will regret that jus 
tive has overtaken him. 





LECTURES BY PROF. GRIGGS. 

Howard Griggs will 
this winter a series of 
Goethe's Faust, 


Prof. Edward 
give in Boston 
ten lectures on 
Wednesday evenings, heginning 
1 and ending March 20. He will also 
give a short course on Saturday morn- 
for the convenience of teachers, 
although it will be open to others as 
well. These will be six leetures on 
the Ethics of Personal Life, including 
the following topics: (1) The Aim of 
Life: (2) The Problem of Moral Fail- 
(3) Self-Culture and Social Service 
through the Vocation: (4) The Prob- 
lem of Personal Relationships: (5) The 
Use of the Margin; and (6) The Modern 
Religious Problem. This course will 
be given on Saturday mornings at 
eleven, beginning Feb. 16 and ending 
March 23. Both courses will be deliv- 
ered in Tremont Temple, where furth- 
er information may be had. Prof. 
Griggs is a suffragist, and an eloquent 
speaker. 


| Haley and the Teachers’ 


| best women do not want 


CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Miss Louise Cheatam makes her liv- 
ing by raising and training native song 
birds near the popular winter resort of 
Aiken, S. C. Beagle-raising is the 
profitable occupation of another young 
girl living near Aiken, a Miss Asch. 


Waneta Toskatomba, a full-blooded 
Chickasaw girl, well educated and 
worth $100,000 in her own right, has 
made up her mind to devote her life 
to charity work. She will soon take 
up her residence in Oklahoma City, 
and will connect herself with some 
charitable institution there. 


Miss Helen E. Wood, of Minneapolis, 
inherited from her father a large hotel. 
She was urged to sell or lease it, but 
preferred to take it into her own 
hands. She now manages successfully 
this transcontinental hotel, with its 
army of servants. The fact that Miss 
Wood is still only a mere girl makes 
her work the more remarkable. 

Mrs. Lucia Ames Mead will start 
westward about Jan. 24, for a month’s 
lecture tour in the interest of 
and arbitration. She will lecture at 
Buffalo, Ann Arbor and other places 
on her way to the National Suffrage 
Convention at Chicago, and will speak 
at the Ohio State University at Co- 
lumbus on her way back. 


peace 


Lulu B. Russell has been appointed 
mail-carrier of the rural free deliv- 
ery route of the little town of Mutual, 


Oklahoma, and Miss Hattie Russell, 
her sister, has been appointed her 
substitute. The route is a hard one 


in winter, but the young women have 
given satisfactory assurance to the 
Post-Office Department that it will be 
covered every day. 


Lady Aberdeen has planned an Irish 
lace ball as one of the January festivi- 
ties in Dublin. All the gowns are to 
be trimmed with Irish lace, the men 
are to wear court dress with Irish lace 
ruffles, and Irish poplin and Celtic em- 
broidery will be favored. The Dublin 
dance mistresses are reviving old Irish 
step dances, and_ sets will be organized 
for Irish jigs and reels. Lady Aber- 
deen has also planned an afternoon 
party at which [rish cloth is to be the 
only wear. 


Jane Addams received the largest 
vote out of many candidates, as “the 
woman in Chicago,” on a vote 
the Tribune from 
four hundred well- 
Miss Addams 
lost some votes from society women 
because in the school board fight she 
has generally with Margaret 
Federation: 
and she lost some votes from the ex- 
treme adherents of the Federation be- 
cause she has not sided with it in evy- 
erything. Nevertheless, she headed 
the list. Mary McDowell, who came 
second, and all the women who stood 
high on the list, are suffragists. What 
now becomes of the assertion that “the 


best 
Chicago 


hetween and five 


sided 


to vote”? 


Mrs. Eliza N. Blair, wife of ex-Sen- 
Blair of New who 
has just died, was not only an earn- 
but 
bill that 
will be introduced in the New Hamp- 


autor Hampshire, 


est advocate of equal suffrage, 


was deeply interested in the 
shire Legislature this winter, to make 
mothers joint guardians of their chil- 


dren with the father. New Hampshire 


| is one of the States where the husband 


Jan. | 


not only has the sole legal control of 
the children but 
will them away from their mother ai 


during his life, can 


his death. Mrs. Blair was the autho 
of a leaflet entitled “A New Hamp- 
shire Mother’s Rights in her Children,” 


advocating a change in this law. Only 
a few weeks before her death, she said 
to Mrs. Mary J. Wood of Portsmouth, 
N. H.: “As long as I live, I will fight 
for the passage of that bill. I would 
go on my knees to secure it if neces- 
sary.” New Hampshire women ought 
to read Caroline Abbot Stanley’s new 
novel, ‘A Modern Madonna.” It calls 
attention powerfully to the iniquity 
of the present law, which is still in 
force in Tennessee, South Carolina and 
some other places, as well as in New 


' Hampshire. 
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THE POWER OF THE TEA-TABLE. 











This is the title of an essay pub- 
lished recently in the Christian World, 
of London, Eng., singing the praises of 
tea, and quoting the “Spectator,” of 
1711, as urging its readers to set 
apart an hour every morning for tea, 
bread and butter, “and to order this 
paper to be punctually served up as 
a part of the tea equipage.” In a 
Homeric poem, the year following, 
Hebe is represented as saying: 


Wine proves most fatal when it most 


invites, 

Tea most is healthful when it most 
delights. 

Wine injures men with its pernicious 
fumes, 

Tea conquers wine, the wine the man 
o’ercomes. 

Wine but inflames the brain it would 
inspire, 

Tea gives the light, and yet excludes 
the fire. 


Since then Mr. Collingwood Banks 
has clenched the argument thus:— 

l.et others sing the praise of wine; 

Let others deem its joys divine; 

Its fleeting bliss shall ne’er be mine; 

(tive m@ a cup of tea! 

The substitution of tea and coffee 
for alcoholic stimulants marks a dis- 
tinct growth in civilization. It is a 
happy augury that this year 1907, 
which marks the movement of South- 
ern women for their enfranchisement, 
also announces the beginning of suc- 
cessful tea culture in South Carolina 
and the sale of 12,000 lbs. of the new 
crop in the American market. 

The greatest source of political de- 
moralization today is the power of the 
saloon. I look forward with confident 
hope to its peaceful overthrow by the 
power of the tea-table and the beneti- 
cent influence of organized woman- 
hood and manhood, in the exercise of 
equal suffrage in elections. 

An English writer affirms that ‘tea 
has contributed more to produce so- 
briety and morality in England than 
the severest laws or most eloquent 
harangues of the most pious Christian 
orators, or the best treatises on moral- 
ity.” Perhaps our new spelling reform 
may change the word tee-totalier to 
tea-totaller. Meanwhile, joking apart, 
we may confidently hope to overcome 
the political menace of the saloon in 
American politics by the beneficent in- 
fluence of the power of the American 
tea-table. H. B. B. 





IN MEMORY OF DR. MARY JACOBI. 





A meeting was held in memory of 
Dr. Mary Putnam Jacobi at the Acad- 
emy of Music in New York City last 
week. It was announced that the Wo- 
men’s Medical Association had under- 
taken to raise $25,000 for a fellowship 
to bear the name of this distinguished 
woman physician. The income will be 
used to pay the expenses of some wo- 
man medical student who wishes to 
travel and study abroad. 

Among those who spoke at the meet- 
ing were Richard Watson Gilder, Dr 
Elizabeth M. Cushier, Mrs. Florence 
Kelley, Felix Adler, Dr. Charles L, 
Dana, and Dr. William Osler. Dr. Os- 
Jer said in part: 

“The scientific character of he 
many contributions gave new distinc- 
tion to the work of women physicians 
in this country, and contributed not a 
little to allay that strong animus 
which for so long kept them out of the 
schools and medical societies. That 
almost everywhere the doors are now 
open to them is due largely to her in- 
fluence, exerted unconsciously in this 
way. 

“It is a source of great regret that 
conditions were not such as to ajlow 
Dr. Jacobi to follow a scientific career. 
For years I have heen awaiting the 
advent in the profession of a woman 
with an intellect so commanding that 
she will take rank with the Hurveys, 
the Hunters, the Pasteurs, and the 
Virchows. That she has not yet arisen 
is no reflection on the small band of 
women who have joined our ranks in 
the last fifty years. Stars of the first 
magnitude are rare, but that such a 
one will arise among women physi- 
cians I have not the slightest doubt 
She will be of the type of mind and 
training of Mary Putnam Jacobi. 

“That a larger proportion of women 
than men are unfit for practice will, I 
think, be acknowledged. On the whole. 
a relatively larger proportion of the 
former are adapted to sctentific work. 
and it is encouraging to see so many 
women taking up laboratory work. 





Here they meet men as equals, since 
what they lack in initiative and inde- 
pendence is counterbalanced by a more 
delicate technique and a greater pa- 
tience with minutiae and a_ greater 
mastery of detail.” 

The most appropriate memorial to 


Dr. Jacobi would be to give women an 
equal chance to secure their share of 
the hospital positions which they 
must have if they are to gain wide 
experience and be able to rise to emi- 
nence in their profession. 

From these places they are now al- 
most wholly excluded. Dr. Jacobi 
wrote to the Woman’s Journal only a 
few years ago that she believed wo- 
men must have the ballot before they 
would get justice in the medical pro- 
fession. She instanced the case of a 
gifted young woman doctor who ap- 
plied for the post of interne at one 
New York hospital after another, al- 
ways standing at the head of the list 
in passing the examination. for the 
place, and always rejected, solely be- 
eause of her sex. 

It is not to be desired that any wo- 
man should emulate the cruelties of 
Pasteur or Virchow in pursuit of sci- 
ence; but no woman can show whether 
or not she has the making of a really 
great physician in her while she is de- 
barred from the legitimate opportuni- 
ties of hospital positions, and is not 
allowed to earn one by any amount of 
merit. With all New York’s multitude 
of hospitals, many of them especially 
for women, the New York Infirmary 
for Women and Children, founded by 
Dr. Elizabeth Blackwell more _ than 
half a century ago, is still the only 
place in the city (except one small 
homeopathic hospital) where poor 
women can be treated by physicians 
of their own sex. 

No memorial could please Dr. Jacob! 
better than for the physicians who 
honored her to try to do away with 
this anomaly and injustice. 

A. 8S. BR. 





THE N. Y. A. O. F. E. S. W. 





The New York Association Opposed 
to the Further Extension of Suffrage 
to Women has issued its annual report. 
Some of its statements are strangely 
irrelevant, and some are directly con- 
trary to fact. 

As an example of the former, it says 
that if all the Suffrage Associations 
were to disband tomorrow, women 
would not lose one of the rights which 
they now possess. And if all the Anti- 
Suffrage Associations were to disband 
tomorrow, women would not lose one 
of the rights which they now possess. 
Does it follow that all the Anti-Suf- 
frage Associations ought to disband? 

If all girls were obliged to stop 
their education at the entrance to the 
high school, they would not lose any 
of the knowledge that they have 
gained in the grammar school. Does 
it follow that they ought to be de- 
barred from the high school’ If every 
reform were forced to stop short mid- 
way (which no reform ever does), the 
world would not lose the gains already 
made. Does it follow that all reforms 
ought to be forced to stop midway, 
like the clocks in Miss havisham’s 
house in Dickens’s “Great Expecta- 
tions”? 

An example of statements directly 
contrary to fact is the assertion that 
where women have the ballot few of 
them vote after the novelty has worn 
off. In Wyoming women have had 
the full ballot for 38 years. The Wyo- 
ming Secretary of State writes me that 








0) per cent. of them vote. 

In Colorado, they have had the bal- 
lot 14 years. The Colorado Secretary 
of State, in a letter to Mrs. Charles 
Park, of Boston, says that SO per cent. 
of them register, and about 72 per cent. 
The Colorado Legislature, by a 

vote of both 
that ever since 


vote. 
practically unanimous 
houses, has declared 
equal suffrage was granted, “the wo- 
men have exercised it as generally as 
the men.” 

In Idaho, the Chief Justice and all 
the justices of the Supreme Court have 
signed a statement testifying to the 
women’s large vote, and sayirg that 
if the question of equal suffrage were 
to be submitted to popular vote again, 
it would now be carried almost unani- 
mously, instead of two to one, as it 
was when adopted in 1896. 

In New Zealand, the women’s vote 
has grown at each triennial Parlia- 
mentary election. In 1893, 90,290 wo- 
men voted; in 1896, 108,783; in 1899, 
119,550; and in 1902, 138,565. 

Yet these well-meaning, ill-informed, 
behind-the-times, stupid opponents of 
progress go on reiterating the old, 


thread-bare, oft-refuted assertion that 
where women have the ballot they do 
not use it! 
A father, walking out with his little 
boy, passed a snapping-turtle, and 
struck off its head. On their way 
home he stretched out his stick toward 
the head, and it snapped. “Why, fath- 
er,” said the boy, “I thought that tur- 
tle was dead!” The father answered 
calmly, “He is dead, my son, but the 
critter hasn’t got sense enough to 
know it.” The same may be said of 
these objections which have been so 
often disproved. A. 8. B. 





IT HURTS THEIR EYES. 


Those of our subscribers who have 
replied to our invitation for a postal 
card vote as to printing the Woman’s 
Journal on the present glossy paper 
have all but one expressed a prefer- 
ence for paper without the gloss. The 
fact that less than a score have an- 
swered seems to show that there is no 
general objection to the gloss; but if 
it hurts the eyes of any considerable 
number, especially among our older 
readers, that is a sufficient reason for 
discontinuing it. We have enough of 
the present glossy paper on hand to 
last for about a month. As soon as 
it is used up we shall return to paper 
without the gloss. 





DEFYING THE PEOPLE. 


The men of Chicago not long ago 
voted by an overwhelming majority in 
favor of making the school board of 
that city elective, instead of appoin- 
tive, as it is now. So long as the board 
is appointed by the mayor, for whom 
women cannot vote, the mothers and 
teachers of Chicago have no direct 
voice in regard to the schools. If the 
board were elected by the people, then, 
under the general school suffrage law 
of I!'inois, women as well as men 
would be able to vote at Chicago 
school elections. At present the wo- 
men of Chicago can vote for nothing 
except once in four years for a trustee 
of the State University; and the fact 
that they do not turn out in large 
numbers to exercise this tiny scrap of 
suffrage is quoted as proof that they 
would not use the full ballot if they 
had it. 

In spite of the emphatic vote of the 
men in favor of a school board chos- 
en by the people, the Chicago charter 
convention has embodied in the new 
charter a clause providing for an ap- 
pointive school board of fifteen mem- 
bers. The convention has also sought 
to secure the establishment of a tystem 
of one-man power in the schools by 
providing for a superintenden‘ of in- 
struction and a business manager, 
each to hold office for four years, ap- 
pointable and removable only by a 
two-thirds vote, and the selection of 
text-books and teachers to be made 
only on recommendation of the super- 
intendent. The convention has also put 
in a clause requiring the signatures of 
20 per cent. of the voters, an unreas- 
onably large number, to any petifion 
for a referendum. A. S. B. 





LABOUCHERE AGAIN. 
Labouchere, the aged satirist who, 
as long as he was in Parliament, used 
to do his share to “talk out’ the wo- 
min suffrage bill and keep it from 
coming to a vote, talks against it still 
—now as a private citizen. He has 
come out with an article claiming that 
all the arguments urged for giving a 
vote to women would apply equally to 
children. Many school children, he 
says, are more intelligent than some 
voters: children are less given to 
drunkenness than grown people, etc., 
et¢. 

This is nothing new. I have heard 
it seriously urged by Miss Mary McIn- 
tyre, sent out by the ‘‘Massachusetts 
Association Opposed to the Further 
Extension of Suffrage to Women,” 
that, since minors were taxed without 
giving them a vote, it could not be un- 
just to tax full-grown women with- 
out giving them a vote. But the argu- 
ment proves too much. 

When the equal rights movement 
began, a married woman held the same 
status as a minor child not only in re- 
gard to the ballot, but in a score of 
other ways as well. She could not 
make a will or a contract, could not 
sue or be sued, could not control a 
venny of her own property or earn- 
ings, and could legally be shut up by 
her husband, and whipped in mod- 
eration. Not even the “Antis” 
would claim today that, because chil- 
dren do not control their property or 
earnings, there can be no injustice in 
denying that right to women. The old 
disabilities that ranked women with 
minors have been abolished one by 
one: it is only with respect to the bal- 
lot that the fiction of women’s perpet- 





is not going to be kept up much 
longe:. 
A. 8. B. 





THE DEBATE IN CHICAGO. 





The debate in the Chicago charter 
convention over the municipa: woman 
suffrage clause was rich. The effort 
of Jane Addams and a multitude of 
other Chicago women to secure a vote 
on city affairs has not been a matter 
of merely local concern, but has been 
watched with keen interest by suf- 
fragists all over the country; and our 
renders will be glad to see a report 
of the debate. We should be glad to 
give it entire, but it fills nearly 19 
pages of fine print in the report of the 
proceedings of the convention, so we 
have had to abridge it. 

A motion had been made “that the 
charter shall contain no _ provision 
conferring suffrage on women.” 

George E. Cole, for many years 
practical head of the Municipal Voters’ 
league, which “cleaned up” the City 
Council, is feared by every dishonest 
politician in Chicago. He moved to 
substitute “a” for ‘“‘no.” 

Mr. White’s Speech. 

Rev. R. A. White, a member of the 
hoard of education, said in part: 

The arguments which will carry this 
proposition to a triumphal success, in 
my judgment, will not be made on the 
floor of this convention, but those 
arguments are already seated in the 
gallery and in the corners of this as- 
sembly. To characterize woman as 
an argument, in the eyes of thos: who 
are opposed, may seem a little far 
fetched. If I had characterized wo- 
man as a sentiment, as an intuition, 
us an ideal, such a statement would 
have met with hearty response. To 
characterize woman as an argument is 
another proposition, and yet here is 
the crux of the whole matter. It is 
simply because woman has become 
something more than a_ sentiment, 
something more than an intuition, be- 
cause she has become a reason and an 
argument, that the women of Chicago 
come here with a request for the right 
of suffrage in all municipal matters. 
It is because woman is already a force 
in the civic affairs of- this city, be- 
cause she is already burdened with 
immense responsibility. 

Nothing New. 

We must rid ourselves of any im- 
pression that municipal suffrage for 
women is an innovation. It is now 
so widespread that one might almost 
say it has become one of the perma- 
nent institutions among the English 
speaking people of the world. Eng- 
land, Canada, the Province of Quebec, 
Norway, Sweden, New Zealand, Aus- 
tralia and even Iceland have already 
granted in one form or another munic- 
ipal suffrage to women; and in our 
own country at least five of our States 
have granted it. 

The things we are struggling with 
here in this great municipality of ours 
are propositions which interest the 
women of Chicago quite as much as 
they interest the men. Questions of 
sanitation, of juvenile reform, of edu- 
cation, of transportation, of clean 
streets, of proper water supply; in 
fact, every question that touches the 
vital life of the great city are matters 
in which the motherhood and the 
womanhood of this city are more 
vitally interested, if that is possible 
than are the men. 

Not only are the women of Chicago 
deeply and vitally interested in all 
those questions, but womanhood in 
Chicago has become one of the most 
vitalizing, directing forces in the solu- 
tion of all those problems. They are 
simply asking now that, standing in 
this vital relationship to the interests 
of this great city, already engaged in 
almost every matter of practical re- 
form, they shall have added to what- 
ever powers they now_ possess, from 
the moral and social standpoint, the 
right to stand side by side with man 
at the ballot box. 

Who Pay the Taxes? 

In jast the degree you disfranchise 
the women of Chicago, you are violat- 
ing one of our chief American princi- 
ples, no taxation without representa- 
tion. Of course, at once the answer 
comes back that few women pay taxes. 
There never was a greater fallacy. We 
all know that taxation, if it is on prop- 
erty, adds to the rent: if it is on the 
things the people consume, it is added 
to the cost of the things the people 
consume. The great consuming mass- 
es, including these women, are just as 
certainly paying taxes, and more so, 
in my judgment, than the man who 
pays a thousand dollars or ten or 
twenty thousand dollars on real es- 
tate. It is absolutely unfair, it is 
against the most fundamental princi- 
ples of our American government, that 
the great consuming masses of women 
in this city, who, since the industrial 
and commercial changes, have been 
thrown upon their own _ resources, 
should be taxed indirectly, covertly 
and secretly, and yet have absolutely 
nothing to say at the ballot box as to 
what disposition shall be made of the 
taxes wrung from them in this indi- 
rect way. 

Are Women Represented? 

It is urged that a woman is repre- 
sented by her husband, if married. 
Some of you gentlemen have already 
found that the women of your house- 
hold have some very decided opin- 
ions. They may not agree with you 
entirely on the solution of the traction 
problem, or the Juvenile Court prob- 
lem for the reformation of juvenile 





ual minority is still kept up. And that 


their husbands in a score of things, 
and yet, in the vanity of an old tra- 
dition, which ought to have been ex- 
ploded long ago, it is seriously urged 
that the wothan is sufficiently repre- 
sented when her husband acts for her 
at the ballot box. 


Women in Factories. 

You ought to remember, further, 
that there are many women in this 
city who are not married—the great 
and rapidly increasing class of labor- 
ing women. There are in the factories 
of Chicago alone not less than 400,000 
women. One-twentieth of the popula- 
tion of Chicago consists of working 
women. That does not include the 
women employed in teaching, or in 
domestic service, or in the retail stores. 
These women are thrown upon their 
own resources, facing all the difficul- 
ties of earning their living in a great 
city, facing in the factories the great 
question of factory sanitation and the 
great question of safety in the manipu- 
lation and handling of machinery. That 
very vital thing that touches no man, 
touches these 140,000 or 150,090 wo- 
men, over one-twentieth of the entire 
population of Chicago; and yet there 
are men who say that these women 
shall not have representation. It is 
sufficient that the man is their repre- 
sentative, to speak for them. 

It is urged that if you grant a_ wo- 
man the franchise she will not use it. 
That may or may not be so; it has 
absolutely no bearing on the right of 
women to vote if they so desire. And 
if it is an argument against the en- 
franchisement of women, it is an argu- 
ment also against the  enfranchise- 
ment of men. Look at the registra- 
tion of Chicago, and then at any 
municipal election count out the num- 
her of men who actually go to the 
polls. 

In fact, so far as I can see, not one 
single argument can be made against 
the right of women to enjoy suffrage 
in municipal affairs that would not be 
just as powerful an argument against 
the right of men. If you are willing 
to take the position that manhood 
suffrage ought to be restricted to the 
educated and to those who will exer- 
cise it, well and good; but if you 
stand by the general proposition that 
men, good and bad, whether they 
choose to vote or not, shall be enfran- 
chised, then I contend that the women 
of Chicago ought to enjoy a similar 
right. There is absolutely no sane 
argument against it except the argu- 
ment of sentiment, which we have 
long since in the consideration of prac- 
tical affairs eliminated. 

Mr. Rosenthal’s Speech. 

Mr. Rosenthal said, in part: 

The considerations advanced by Dr. 
White are purely sentimental. They 
are not based on a careful survey of 
circumstances in Chicago, nor do they 
take into account the nature of woman 
herself. 

We are drafting a new charter for 
Chicago in order to incorporate into 
that charter things that we know will 
be positive improvements. Now, what 
do we know here about woman suf- 
frage? It is merely an experiment. It 
may have succeeded very well in Ice- 
land, or in other frigid climes that the 
doctor has mentioned, but that is no 
reason why it will succeed well in 
Chicago, with a cosmopolitan popula- 
tion such as we have here. I am op- 
posed until I am absolutely convinced 
that the provision is a decided advan- 
tage to Chicago. 

If woman suffrage is a good thing 
for Chicago, it is a good thing for ev- 
ery other city in Illinois, and there is 
no necessity for special legislation 
with reference to it for Chicago. In 
other words, I say this is a matter of 
State policy and not of the policy of 
local municipal government, and ought 
properly to be left to the State Legis- 
lature. 

It is but a small minority of women 
that want the franchise. Woman is 
not suited constitutionally for min- 
gling in political matters as political 
matters are conducted at this date. 

I yield to no one in my admiration 
for woman, but I am more anxious 
pessibly than others are to preserve 
her tenderness, her goodness, her pur- 
ity, to preserve with woman _ those 
feminine qualities which particularly 
appeal to men. I do not believe in a 
de-natured woman. 

Dr. White has said that women are 
vitally interested in all these ques- 
tions. Of course they are. Our chil- 
dren are vitally interested in these 
questions, but that does not mean that 
the children should have a right to 
vote. 

Mr. Vopicka’s Speech. 

Mr. Vopicka, a brewer, said: 

If I could be positive that politics 
and politicians would be reformed by 
it, then I would vote for woman suf- 
frage. The lady should have the right 
to vote for school trustees; but as that 
question was eliminated from the 
charter, because, according to your 
vote, the trustees should be appointed, 
[ believe it would be better if the la- 
dies were kept out of politics for a 
while. 

Prof. Graham Taylor, warden of 
the Chicago Commons Social Settle- 
ment, acting president of Union Theo- 
logical Seminary, and a leader in 
work for pure politics, moved as an 
amendment that the woman suffrage 
clause be submitted separately. He 
said, in part: 

Prof. Graham Taylor’s Speech. 

I was an attentive listener to the ar- 
gzuments presented before the Com- 
mittee on Municipal Elections, and I 
failed to hear any real argument an- 
swering those submitted in favor of 
woman suffrage. The gentleman who 
has spoken against suffrage here, in- 
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for one failed to see that he answered 
a single point that was urged in favor. 
His whole argument seems to center 
about the kind of a woman that ap- 
peals to man; but really that is not the 
question before this Convention. It is 
a question of justice, not of sentiment; 
a question of common honesty and of 
justice. 

Moreover, I would enter a plea in 
behalf of the family. The time was 
when the family used to be the unit 
of the social order; but now families 
do not vote; families not only do not 
vote, but apparently, as families, have 
practically no voice in the American 
institution, American politics. The 
family is better represented by the 
mother and the wife than by the man. 
All questions of municipal administra- 
tion are less nowadays a_ political 
question than a question of city house- 
keeping. Clean streets, sanitation in 
homes, improved tenements fit to live 
in, giving a better place for the child 
to be born in; surroundings in which 
children can grow up to higher man- 
hood and womanhood—these are mat- 
ters on which a woman can vote not 
only as intelligently, but more intelli- 
gently, than most men. 

Tenement House Mothers Capable. 

I lived for nearly thirteen years in 
the great cosmopolitan working peo- 
ple’s ward in this city, a great tene- 
ment house ward, and I wish to bear 
witness to the capacity of the people 
of brawn and brain that ought to 
make any community proud of its in- 
dustrial army. I wish to give my wit- 
ness to the capacity of the working 
women of that ward, the housekeepers 
of the tenement houses, to grapple 
with the question of the disposal of 
garbage, of the cleaning of the streets, 
of the giving of proper school accom- 
modations, and all that sort of thing 
concerned in municipal housekeeping. 
They are not only as well qualiffed, 
but I believe most of them are better 
qualified to vote upon these subjects 
than are the husbands. 

Family Representation. 

A city nowadays ought to be a fed- 
eration of families, families with com- 
mon interests, living near each other, 
having great common concerns; famil- 
ies the mothers of which are the 
home-keepers and the home-builders, 
and ought tohave something to say in 
regard to the surroundings of those 
homes and the conditions into which 
they are to bear the children and in 
which they are to bring them up. 

And I appeal to other cities in 
Great Britain, and in other foreign 
countries, and to many States of our 
own great commonwealth, to justify 
the hope, not only that no harm would 
come to this great municipality, but 
that a great deal of good would come 
by granting women municipa! suf- 
frage. 

Chicago’s Best-Known Citizen. 

I do not knew whether this Conven- 
tion knows it or not, but you only have 
to travel, especially across the seas 
and in the eastern States—yes, and 
upon the Pacific Coast, to learn that 
the first citizen of Chicago, the most 
widely-known and the most widely- 
respected citizen of this great city, is a 
woman. Moreover, the Chicago Wo- 
man’s Club comes as near being the 
highest court of common council as 
any other organization that meets out- 
side this hall. That great body of in- 
telligent citizens of this city has grap- 
pled with as many of our Chicago 
problems, has offered as many sane 
and far-reaching and rational solutions 
of those problems, as this City Council, 
has itself. 

I, therefore, plead with this Con- 
vention at least to give the people 
permission to vote upon this subject 
as a separate question in referendum 
vote. There can be no danger in that. 
We will simply give the manhood of 
this city the liberty to say whether 
they want the womanhood of Chicago 
to vote in municipal affairs. 

Mr. Linehan’s Speech. 

Mr. Linehan, labor leader, said: 

For years I have been in favor of 
woman suffrage. For years I was in 
favor of the Australian ballot before 
it had been instituted in Chicago, and 


tralian ballot to this city from Boston 
in 1889. 

I did not intend to speak here to- 
day. But I feel that the arguments 
brought forward in the negative are 
not sufficient. We are told that this 
question is experimental, that’ we 
know nothing of woman suffrage; that 
only a minority of women are demand- 
ing it, and that it is ruinous to that 
peculiar tenderness and ladylike ap- 
pearance, etc., that women ought to 
have all the time. 

Minorities Make Mile-Marks. 

Minorities have made the mile-marks 
of history, not majorities. Progress 
has taken place only through minori- 
ties. As far as the experimental phase 
of it is concerned, if it is not started 
here, or somewhere, how can you have 
the experiment? What do we know 
about woman suffrage? is the question 
asked. What did we know about man- 
hood suffrage when we threw the tea 
into Boston harbor? And as for that 
peculiar tenderness which we want to 
preserve to womanhood, why should 
we let the hoboes in the wards legis- 
late for us? 

Mr. Hoyne’s Speech. 

Mr. Hoyne said in part: 


was taught to bear respect for woman 
—high or low, rich or poor. But I am 
opposed to taking woman from where 
she stands today, upon a high pedestal, 
above any woman on the face of this 
globe, and dragging her down to mix 
in the common ward polities going on 
in this country. 
Mr. Hill’s Speech. 

Mr. Hill said in part: 

In this city I have found that in the 
hest residence districts it is frequently 
very difficult to get the men out to 
vote. I have sent as many as five 
notes to get one man out to vote whose 
ancestors go away back to somewhere. 
If that is true of the men, it may be 
true of their wives and sisters and 
mothers that they will not be more 
inclined to vote or more enthusiastic 
than the men are. It seems to me that 
the higher class of women that we 
hope would vote, and for whom there 
is no reason under the sun that I can 
conceive of why they should be de- 
prived of that privilege, would be in- 
different and not vote, while the other 
class, which is influenced by purely 
partisan politics, would come out in 
great numbers. I may be mistaken, 
and I hope I am. 


Moral Issues Antagonize. 

Another point: In going before the 
Legislature we want to present a 
clean-cut proposition. If it is possible 
to get what we want without creating 
any unnecessary opposition, we would 
like todo that. After it has passed the 
Legislature and comes before the peo- 
ple on a referendum vote, there are 
quite a number of men, possible vot- 
ers, who might oppose this charter, 
just because of that proposition. And 
the women cannot bring us any votes 
to offset that, because they are not vot- 
ers until this charter is adopted. 

Now, I do not wish to be understood 
as being antagonistic to the women. 
It is a plain proposition, and I am in 
favor of it theoretically. But in a 
great city like this I think it is a mis- 
take. There are two or three meas- 
ures put into the charter of which it 
has been said that it is desirable to 
have the moral force of the Charter 
Convention to carry it through the 
Legislature. Now, gentlemen, that is 
a mistake. Don’t hitch anything on 
to this charter with the idea that its 
moral force will carry it, because ev- 
ery time you do that you are hitching 
clogs on to it, and we shall have to 
fight it in the Legislature. If there are 
any such measures of difficult reform, 
for pity’s sake put them separate. and 
put them through without imperiling 
the charter. Take away as far as pos- 
sible those things which are going to 
create opposition. This is a .separate 
measure which there is some question 
about. Let us put it through as a 
separate proposition that will be vot- 
ed upon by the people without imperil- 
ing the main fundamental propositions 
of the charter. 

Mr. Post’s Speech. 

Mr. Post said in part: 

If you will consider what would 
have become of your constitutional 
amendment, under which we are as- 
suming to act, if it had not been for 
the activity of the women of this city 
and of the rest of the State, you may 
draw some inference as to what may 
occur to your charter when you come 
before the people for its adoption with 
some of the provisions in it already 
and some which you are likely to put 
in it, which will have a tendency to 
create great hostility to it. I can con- 
ceive no other thing that will give 
greater strength to your charter than 
to insert in the charter itself, and not 
in a separate bill, a provision that wo- 
men shall have municipal suffrage. 
You will get the full force of their sup- 
port then. You will not get it if you 
separate the proposition from the 
charter. 

Larger and Smaller Homes. 

I am perfectly willing to agree that 
the place of woman is the home; that 
she should attend to the work of the 
home. I believe thoroughly that there 
are masculine functions in this life 
and feminine functions. But I do not 
agree to the narrow construction that 
some of our friends put upon that 
word home. There is a larger home 
than the four walls that enclose the 
family, and the woman’s place is as 
much in that larger home as it is in 
the little home. 

When I leave here tonight, I may 
tell a friend that I am going home. 
I shall mean that I am going up to 
that little flat on the North Side where 





I had the honor to bring the first Aus- 


I monthly pay a rent which includes 


I was born of a Virginia mother. I | 


a tax, and my landlord, taking that 
tax that I pay to him in twelve in- 
stalments, puts it away in his bank, 
and at the end of the year he draws 
his check for a part of what I have 
paid him for taxes, and after that he 
passes in the community as a tax- 
payer, and says that I am not a tax- 
payer. 

Now when I say I am going home 
from hereI meanlIam going up there, 
and you understand me so, and the 
woman's place in my family is in that 
home. She is queen of that home, be 
it little or big. But suppose I am in 
New York, and I crowd into a friend 
at the station, and he says, “Where 
are you going?’ I say, “I am going 
home.” Do I mean a little flat up on 
the North Side? I mean the city of 
Chicago, and that is the picture that 
comes to his mind. I am going home 
to Chicago, and in that home, too, the 
woman should beaqueen. A woman’s 
function is there, the feminine func- 
tion is in the city of Chicago as truly 
as it is in the little homes that sare 
scattered everywhere. One is the 
housekeeping home in the smaller 
sense: the other is a housekeeping 
home in the larger sense. 

And I might carry the simile furth- 
er. If I went to London and said, “I 
am going home,” my friend would 
understand that I did not mean the lit- 
tle flat on the North Side, nor should 
I mean either New York or Chicago; I 
should mean the United States, and he 
would understand me to mean the 
United States. That is my home, and 
in that home, too, there is a feminine 
as well as a masculine function to per- 
form, and the woman should be the 
queen of that home also. But that we 
need not discuss. 

The question here is whether she 
shall have a voice in the housekeeping 
of the larger home as distinguished 
from the mere household, in the 
slums, or on the Lake Shore Drive, or 
in the suburbs. 

A Concrete Example. 

We have not time to go into details, 
but I can give you an instance of 
housekeeping in the municipality that 
came with great force to me on one 
occasion, when I passed through Colo- 
rado. I stopped with others at Grand 
Junction. It is not a very large city, 
but it has all the evils of a big city, 
and among other things they were 
provided with a water company just 
as corrupt as could be found in any 
large city, which had as much influ- 
ence in corrupting the politics of 
Grand Junction as the great public 
utilities in our great city. The water 
company had been giving alkali water 
to the people, and the men knew noth- 
ing about housekeeping, municipal 
housekeeping or any other kind, and 
it was the women that were interested 
in that side of the question. The wo- 
men found that this company was 
plundering them, and they urged their 
husbands to stop it, to vote against it, 
but somehow or other the men did not 
vote for good water. But as soon as 
the women got to voting in that State, 
they went into the matter with a will, 
They were not in with political gangs, 
as Mr. Hill imagines would be the 
case, but arm in arm with their hus- 
bands they went to the polls—the 
polls, by the way, were soon changed 
in appearance, too, and they went arm 
in arm with their husbands to good 
clean polling places, and the very first 
thing they did was to vote that cor- 
rupt water power out of existence, and 
within two years they had a munici- 
pal water company there with good 
clear water, coming from the moun- 
tain tops. That is a little illustration 
of what I think you could expect 
throughout the municipalities. 

We are told that the women won't 
vote if we give them the power. Well, 
that is none of our business. The 
question is whether women shall have 
the right. If any woman, like any 
man, having a right to vote, disfran- 
chises herself, that is her privilege. 
Everv man and every woman ought to 
have the right to disfranchise himself 
or herself if he or she chooses, and 
that is the only basis of disfranchise- 
ment there should be. No one of ma- 
ture mind has any right to disfranchise 
any one else of mature mind, but ev- 
eryone has a right to disfranchise him- 
self if he chooses. 

Men’s Small School Vote. 

We are given as an illustration the 
fact that women do not vote in large 
numbers at our school elections. Well, 
we know that men do not vote in large 
numbers at our school elections; and 
if you had had nothing to vote for in 
the last election, except upon the 
question of who should be something 
or other down in the University, I 
don’t believe there would have been 
a very big vote, anyhow. That is no 
argument whatever. 

We get down to the argument now 
of the denatured woman. The men 
who have an idea that women would 
be denatured by voting are, I suspect, 
the men who imagine that the particu- 
lar relationship of man and woman 
may be illustrated by the tender vine 
clinging to the sturdy oak, and the 
man always imagines that he is the 
sturdy oak—which is sometimes a 
great stretch of imagination. 

The Denatured Woman. 

It is an old used-up argument,—the 
denatured woman. I am not very old, 
yet I can remember when it was be- 
lieved by men and by some women 
that it was denaturing to a woman to 
go to college, or anywhere except to a 
finishing school, where she might 
learn a little bit about the piano, a lit- 
tle bit about dancing, a little bit about 
French, and some other little things; 
but for a woman to take up and con- 
duct any serious study tnat would 
qualify her to be useful in life, or for 





any other purpose than to act as a 
clinging vine to the sturdy oak, tliat 
was regarded as denaturing. Experi- 


ment? Why, we have been experi- 
menting all along the line suffrage 
and everything else. As we have 


zone, it is nothing but experimenta- 
tion. I will guarantee that no man 
who wants to limit suffrage will con- 
sent to limit it at any other point ex- 
cept just next to himself on the down- 
ward side. I can imagine some men 
who are opposed to suffrage drawing 
the line at education and drawing the 
line at suffrage, but the line is one 
that will leave it on the right side of 
him. 

We have found by experience that 
the extension of suffrage has been 
beneficial to civilization, and now we 
are finding that it goes further. We 
have been bragging so much about the 
freedom of America so long that we 
have stood still and the people on the 
other side have been going ahead of 
us in all that relates to the real prog- 
ress of democracy. You do not even 
have to go to the other side. Go to 
Canada, go to the Western States. Are 
we going to lag behind until it is too 
late for us to take the lead in real 
progress? Experiment? Why, every- 
thing, almost, in this charter, is, ex- 
periment. What better experiment 
could there be than this, that shall 
turn over in effect to the people who 
ought to do the housekeeping for Chi- 
cago, the power to do the housekeep- 
ing? a 

The Roll-Call. 

The roll was called on Mr. Cole's 
amendment to strike out “no” and in- 
sert “a,” so that the seetion would 
read: “The charter shall contain a pro- 
vision for conferring the right of suf- 
frage on women.” The vote stood: 

Yeas—Badenoch, Brown, Cole, Dever, 
Dixon, G. W. Guerin, Kittleman, Line- 
han, MacMillan, McKinley, Owens, 
Pendarvis, Revell, Ritter, Taylor, 
White, Wilkins.—17. 

Nays—Baker, Beebe, Beilfuss, Ben- 
nett, Burke, Carey, Chureh, Crilly, 
Eckhart, B. A., Eckhart, J. W., Erick- 
son, Hill, Hoyne, Hunter, Oehne, Post, 
Powers, Raymer, Rosenthal, Sethness, 
Shanahan, Shepard, Smulski, Swift, 
Vopicka, Zimmer.—26. 

Some Amendments. 

Mr. B. A. Eckhart: I wish to explain 
my vote. I am in favor of Doctor Tay- 
lor’s substitute, so as to submit the 
question to be voted upon as a sepa- 
rate measure, by the city of Chicago. 

Mr. MacMillan: I desire to introduce 
an amendment: That all women tax- 
payers, of good moral character, citi- 
zeus of the city of Chicago, who pos- 
sess all the qualifications required of 
men to vote save that of sex, shall be 
entitled to vote for municipal officers 
and measures. 

Mr. Burke: I move to lay that on the 
table. 

Mr. Church: I would like to have a 
vote taken on the amendment offered 
by Doctor Taylor. I believe it should 
he a separate proposition. 

Mr. Swift’s Speech. 

Ex-Mayor Swift said in part: 

This is a subject that ought not to 
have been brought before this Charter 
Convention. If there is a crying de- 
mand for woman suffrage, the initia- 
tive should be taken by the Legisla- 
ture. It has been stated here repeat- 
edly that this is not a sentimental 
question. Very well. Let us take it 
as a practical measure. If the mother 
cannot influence the son at home, if 
the wife cannot influence the husband 
at home, the father at home, if the 
sister cannot influence the brother at 
home on the great questions that come 
up for the good or bad of this city, 
without the suffrage on the part of 
the sister or the wife or the mother, 
will the right of suffrage give them 
greater influence? I certainly yield in 
respect to womanhood to no man in 
this Convention, or outside of it, and 
when I voted no on this proposition, 
I did it in the thorough belief that I 
was doing that which was for the best 
interests of womanhood. 

It may be in time that our wives 
and our sisters and our mothers will 
be ready to vote, but I do not believe 
that time has arrived. 





Some discussion followed as_ to 
which should be taken up first, Prof. 
Taylor’s amendment that the question 
be submitted not as an integral part 
of the charter, but as a separate prop- 
osition, and Mr. MacMillan’s amend- 
ment that a clause be put into the 
charter giving suffrage to women tax- 
payers. 

Mr. Swift: I believe a motion to 
lny upon the table is always in order; 
I move that that section with all the 
amendments thereto be laid upon the 
table. 

The Final Vote. 

The vote stood: 

Yeas—Baker, Beebe, Beilfuss, Ben- 
nett, Burke, Carey, Crilly, Erickson, 
Hoyne, Hunter, Oehne, Powers, Ray- 
mer, Ritter, Rosenthal, Sethness, 
Shanahan, Shepard, Smulski, Swift, 
Vopicka, Zimmer—22. 

Nays—Badenoch, 


Brown, Church, 


Cole, Dever, Dixon, G. W.; Eckhart, 
B. A.; Eckhart, J. W.; Guelin, Hill, 
Kittleman, Linehan, MacMillan, Me- 
Kinley, Owens, Pendarvis, Post, Re- 
vell, Taylor, White, Wilkins—21. 

Mr. Post: Mr. President, I give no- 
tice now that I will move to take that 
motion from the table at the proper 
time. 

IN MEMORIAM. 





Mrs. Eliza N. Blair. 





Mrs. Eliza N. Blair, wife of ex-Sena- 
tor Henry W. Blair of New Hamp- 
shire, died suddenly on Jan. 4, of 
pneumonia. 

Eliza Nelson was born in Plymouth, 
N. H., the daughter of Rev. William 
and Dolly Sumner (Elliott) Nelson. As 
a child she often accompanied her 
father, a Methodist minister, on his 
“circuit” among the hills of that pic- 
turesque region. She was educated at 
the district school and the academy. 

In 1859 she married Henry W. Blair, 
then a promising young lawyer. A 
few years later she found herself a 
soldier’s wife, her husband being in 
command of the Fifteenth New Hamp- 
shire Volunteers, and she devoted her- 
self to raising relief for the soldiers 
in hospital and at the front. Then 
for twenty years she was the wife of 
a prominent public man at Wasning- 
ton, her husband serving three terms 
in the U. S. House and two in the 
Senate. She was always a leader in 
social and philanthropic work: served 
on the Congressionil Committee of the 
N. A. W.S. A.; was organizer and past 
president of the N. H. State Federa- 
tion .of Women's Clubs, and chairman 
of its committees on Civics and Folk 
Lore, and president of the New Hamp- 
shire Daughters in Boston. She was 
one of the founders of the Garfield 


National Hospital, and a lecturer on 
literary, humanitarian, economic and 
ethnological subjects. She was the 


author of “Libeth Wilson,” a novel of 
New England life, and was warmly iIn- 
terested in temperance. 

She was an earnest advocate of wo- 
man suffrage, and was especially in- 
terested in the equal guardianship bill, 
to be introduced in the N. H. Legisla- 
ture this winter, and had written a 
leaflet in behalf of it, entitled “A New 
Hampshire Mother’s Rights in her 
Children.” 

The Manchester (N. H.) Union says: 

“Modest and unassuming, she filled 
every position to which she was 
called in an unusually active and 
eventful life with marked ability and 
grace.’ Her death is profoundly re- 
gretted. 





A Memorial Tribute to Mrs. Harriet J. 
Boutelle. 





The suffrage cause has lost a valu- 
able friend and worker by the death 
of Mrs. Harriet J. Boutelle of Detroit 
who passed away Dec. 26. 

Mrs. Boutelle has been a devoted 
member of the Detroit E. S. A. from 
the time of its organization in 1887, 
though for the past year or two ill 
health has prevented her active co- 
operation. She has been an earnest 
advocate of the franchise for women 
from the early days when Mrs. Stan- 
ton, Lucy Stone and Susan B. Anthony 
began the struggle. She did active 
service in the campaign in Michigan 
in 1874, when a suffrage amendment 
was submitted to the men of the State 
and was lost. 

The suffragists of Detroit feel 
keenly their loss, for she was one of 
the ablest women in the ranks. Gifted 
with a keen sense of justice and a 
delicate perception of the fitness of 
things, fearless but discreet and far- 
seeing, diplomatic but never timid, 
she was a valuable counsellor and 
guide in our local suffrage work. If a 
resolution. declaring our principles 
was wanted, she was the one selected 
to frame it, and her words reached 
che heart of the injustice we suffered. 

Mrs. Boutelle was an active and de- 
voted member of the Protective Agency 
for Women and Children, and in this 
service her philanthropic spirit sorely 
overtaxed her fragile frame. She was 
one of the earliest members of, the De- 
troit Woman’s Club, the oldest wo- 
man’s club in this city. The club sus- 
pended its usual programme at the 
meeting after her death, and devoted 
the day to her memory. Tributes were 
offered by every member, and her ser- 
vice in several causes was dwelt upon. 
Large extracts were read from her 
memorable paper on woman suffrage, 
offered when that subject came up for 
discussion in the club some years ago. 

With her intellectual qualities was 
combined a fine sense of humor which 
made her a most delightful companion. 
The soft melody of her voice, remind- 
ing us of Lucy Stone, won many 
hearts to our cause. 

She is survived by her husband, Mr. 
A. A. Boutelle, and a gifted daughter, 





Alice May Boutelle. 
H. P. J. 
Detroit, Mich. 








dressed woman. 





MissM.F. FISK 


144 TREMONT STREET 


Is showing advanced styles in 
Ladies’ Tailored, Lingerie and 
Silk Waists with all the acces- 
sories so delightful to the well 


Also a stock of splendid Gloves, in correct 
engths, styles and colors 
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THE CANON HARP. 





By Mabel Earle. 





God strung His harp of pines against 
the wind, 

And once He bent above the slope 
and spake; 

That word which men have crossed 
the world to find, 

That answer deep with peace for 

hearts which ache, 

Thrilled on the chords that thrilled 
against the wind. 


They have had long to learn it, and 
they know; 
Through silent years unsoiled by 
greed of man, 
Through midnights sanctified by moon 
and snow, 
Through dawnings hushed with rain 
when spring began, 
The changing chords have held it, and 
they know. 


And whoso hears their answer learned 


of God, 
The world shall be to him no more 
the same, 
Nor the old paths his toiling feet have 
trod, 
Nor the old speech of men in praise 
or blame, 


Once that his listening ears have 
learned of God. 


For on his eyes the old shall be as 
new, 
And on his heart the new shall be 
as old; 
Heaven’s kingdom, shining in a hare- 
bell’s blue; 
Heaven’s comfort, hidden in a Tily’s 
fold; 
Heaven’s wealth, in barren sands of 
earth made new. 


God strung His harp of pines against | 
the wind, 
And through their centuries they 





sing His word. 
Hearts which have sorrowed, spirits 
which have sinned, 
These shall be glad with Him when 
they have heard 
The secret of the pines against the | 
wind. 


—Youth’s Companion. 





JOHN BARRETT AND THE D. A. R. 





The anniversary of Washington’s 
wedding day was celebrated’ at 
Sherry’s on Jan. 7 by the New York |! 
Chapter of the D. A. R. The big 
ballroom was massed with flags, and 
an unusually large number of Daugh- 
ters and their friends were out in their 
prettiest gowns. 

John Barrett, the chief speaker, 
startled the D. A. R. by a strong plea 
for suffrage. 

“There never was au time in the 
history of the country when man 
needed woman's help and devotion in 
the suffrage so much as now,” said 
Mr. Barrett. 

The Daughters, taken 
surprise, applauded feebly. 

“Women may be forced in spite of 
themselves to become full-fledged citi- 
zens,” he continued, and the applause 
broke out again with more force. 

“In the sad disclosures that are con- 
stantly being made, we see the need 
of it, and what can you do if you do 
not have the real power of the ballot 
in your hands?” 

Then the applause came heartily. 

Mr. Barrett’s subject was “The In- 
fluence of Women,’ and he told of 
his personal interviews with the royal 
women of the East whom he had met 
in his work for the St. Louis Exposi- 
tion and as Minister to Siam. 

“Leading Chinese papers said it was 
preposterous that any one not an ac- 
credited Minister to a foreign power 
should expect to have an interview 
with the Empress,” said Mr. Barrett, 
“and there was great surprise when 
word came that I was to be granted 
an audience. I must say that the Em- 
press, having decided to give it, did 
the thing up brown. She sent 2,000 
soldiers to escort the American Minis- 
ter and myself. 

“We were ushered into the royal 
presence, and found the Empress sit- 
ting upon the big throne, while the 
Emperer, the Son of Ileaven, sat on 
a little stool at the left. 

“When | explained to her what was 
wanted, she decided immediately that 
the exhibit should be sent to At. Louis 
and said that it should be the best 


entirely by 


ever sent. She invited us to come upon 
the duis within a few feet of her. And 
hers was not the hardened face | 


expected to see. It was the face ot 
an elderly woman, but looking young- 
er than her age, and full of intelli- 
gence. I am surprised at the reports 
that have been circulated about her 

“Instead of murdering the wives and 
concubines of the Emperor, as_ has 
been said, she did everything possibl 
to elevate them. It was not through 
intrigue that she came to the front 
but hecause of her superior ability. | 
do not say she is a saint; but if China 
is built up, it will be because of the 
Empress Dowager, and not in spite of 
her. 

“Siam is the most progressive coun- 
try in Asia, aside from Japan. Boys 
only nave been educated there, but 
now the Empress is working for the 
advancement of the girls. Sne is an 
able companion to the King in his 
progressive work. 

“She is an intelligent woman, and 
I had difficulty with my limited 
knowledge of Siamese to reply to all 
the questions she asked. In her na- 


tive dress it is hard to tell her and 
the King apart. She does not allow 
her daughter to chew the betel nut 
which made her own teeth black. She 
is at the head of all movements for 
reform for women. For four years 
I listened to her conversation, sitting 
beside her at the table. 

“My only regret about the Empress 
of Japan,” continued Mr. Barrett, ‘‘was 
that she wore the European costume, 
which is much less becoming that the 
native dress. She is much more in- 
teresting than the Emperor, who, 
though showing force of character, has 
little personal magnetism. When he 
has finished the necessary salutations 
he appears to be bored and to wish 
you well away. 

“It is far different meeting the Em- 
press as I did one morning, just as 
she had come in from a walk. She 
was eager to ask me questions about 
the work of women in America, and 
my only trouble in the interview was 
to keep the interpreter from shutting 
it off. He thought it should be a 
short one, and I was bound it should 
be as long as the Empress wished. She 
told me of her desire to raise the wo- 
men of her cguntry. She wished them 
to be born again, she said, and told 
me how she was interesting rich wo- 
men to send the girls of Japan to 
Europe and America, that they might 
come back and teach others. I saw 
the Empress in the streets later, and 
witnessed the adoration with which 
the children greeted her. When [ left 
her, she inquired for my mother, and 
sent a message to her, an uncalled- 
for thought, bit showing the charac- 
eristics of the woman.” 

Mr. Barrett closed with a tribute to 
he influence of Lady Curzon in India, 
spoke of the work of the women of 
jouth America, and recommended 
hese Latin Americans to the consid- 
ration of the North American women. 





IN BEHALF OF PEACE. 





]Cireular Letter to Woman Suffrage Clubs 
and Associations in the National 
Council of Women.[ 





Dear Friends: The year 1907 prom- 
ises to be one of the most important 
in the world’s history. The Hague 
Conference, which will probably be 
held in a few months, will present an 
opportunity to lessen the misery and 
waste of the world such as all the 
charities of the earth combined could 
not accomplish. Few have yet awak- 
ened to the stupendous significance 
and far-reaching possibilities of the 
recommendations for the subjects to be 
brought before the Hague Conference, 
made by the Interparliamentary Union 
in the summer of 1906, at ‘ts meeting 
in London. This body of statesmen 
from the parliaments of the world rec- 
ommended (1) the establishment of a 
periodic Advisory World Congress, (2) 
the proportionate limitation of arma- 
ments, (3) a general arbitration treaty, 
(4) the protection of private property 
at sea from capture in time of war, 
(5) investigation by an impartial com- 
mittee of difficulties between nations, 


, not otherwise settled, before hostilities 


can be declared. 

If these recommendations were ac- 
cepted by the Hague Conference and 
ratified by the majority of the forty 
nations represented in it, the tmachin- 
ery for the world’s international busi- 
ness would be ready, and the begin- 
ning of the end of international war 
would be achieved. In a few years the 
scope of arbitration would be en- 
larged, international law would be 
codified, and billions of dollars would 
be saved for constructive purposes. 


It is of the utmost consequence that | 
the 80,000,000 Americans whose busi- | 
ness and, perhaps, whose lives are to 


be affected by these matters should not 
be dumb, but should bring public sen- 
timent to bear on the State depart- 
ment. which is to be the mouthpiece of 
the nation in this matter. I therefore 
recommend that individually, and col- 
lectively, In all our organizations, we 
should send brief letters to Hon 
Elihu Root. Secretary of State, Wash- 
ington. D. C., expressing the strong 
desire that our government approve the 
recommendations of the Interparlia- 
mentary Union. 

In 1905, Massachusetts and Ohio, 
through their school authorities, insti- 
tuted the celebration of the 18th of 
Mav—the anniversary of the openinz 
of the Hague Conference: in 1906, 
Rhode Island, Vermont, Kansas and 
New Jersey, with the above States, au- 
thorized their schools to hold proper 
exercises on that day. 
Women in Council are requested at 
once to persuade influential citizens in 
their community to urge this matter 
on State and local authorities. The 
latter, of course, can act independent- 
ly, but will need to have suggestions 
and adequate information given them. 
They should be supplied with the list 
of volumes in the International Libra- 
ry, which list can be obtained free by 


Suffragists and | 


application to Ginn & Co., pub- 
lishers, Boston, who issue these pub- 
lications at low prices. I would urge 
that this inexpensive material be com- 
“mended by you to all local libraries 
and utilized in preparing your pro- 
grams for meetings. Valuable mater- 
ial may also be had from the American 
Peace Society, 31 Beacon street, Bos- 
ton. Some of this may be had at 
merely the cost of postage. To the 
first one hundred local organizations 
which apply to me, I will send free a 
copy of “Patriotism and the New Inter- 
nationalism,” a booklet of 134 pages 
prepared for teachers and for peace 
ineetings. 

At the American Institute of Educa- 
tion at New Haven, in July, 1906, a 
session on “Peace Teaching in the 
Schools” was held for the first time in 
the history of teachers’ conventions. 
This was largely attended, and, by in- 
vitation of the Institute, I presided 
over it. By vote of the Institute, a 
committee of seven, of which Superin- 
tendent Schaeffer of Pennsylvania is 
chairman, and of which I also was 
made a member, was appointed to 
present a plan to the next meeting of 
the National Education Association up- 
on the best way to organize teachers 
for instruction in the schools on the 
new principles of internationalism. 
Probably 20,000 teachers will attend 
this great gathering. History and 
patriotism, literature and geography 
all need to be taught in the spirit of 
that new internationalism which fhe 
times demand, lest race prejudice and 
national conceit and arrogance lead us 
into great international blunders. The 
teaching of the necessity for and the 
stepstoward world-organization should 
now supplement school courses in civ- 
ics. The complexities of modern civil- 
ization require a broader outlook than 
our schools have hitherto provided. 


The naval and military display at 
Jamestown next summer is advertised 
to be the greatest ever seen in the 
world, and the announcement by the 
managers that this display will be the 
chief feature of the Exposition and 
will preponderate over the historical 
and industrial exhibits is melancholy 
indeed. The youth who know nothing 
of the misery of real war, and who 
witness what the managers vaunt as 
“the enticing splendors of war,” will 
be profoundly impressed with the 
magnificent spectacular effect. The} 
will be blind to the real facts involved 
in this most inappropriate celebration 
of the founding of our great nation, 
occurring at the very moment when 
the second Hague Conference offers 
unprecedented opportunities to dimin- 
ish the need of costly armaments. 
Nothing could go further to arouse na- 
tional ambition, jealousy and fear of 
our being outstripped if we do not vote 
more millions for battleships, when, 
already, two-thirds of all cur national 
expenditure is for armies past and fu- 
ture. Such a program as this imposes 
special duties on the women of the 
country to counteract the evil effect, 
and especially to refute from history 
| the common fallacy that the larger the 
| fighting force, the less is the danger 
of war. 

Growing race antagonisms demand 
careful, discriminating discussion in 
our peace meetings. Is it not far bet- 
ter to keep friends with the Oréent 
than to irritate its peoples with sel- 
fish and incendiary talk, which might 





result in cutting off our trade or plung- | 


ing us into a disgraceful war, after 


which we should have the same prob- | 


lem to deal with again? Women, 


equally with men, have responsibility | 


in creating a judicial temper of mind 


on this subject. 
I earnestly recommend that each lo- 


eal organization send, if possible, one | 


or more delegates to the National 
American Arbitration and s’eace Con- 
ference to be held in New York City 
about the middle of April. This, the 
first National Peace Conference ever 
held in America, will last several days, 


will be addressed by distinguished for- | 


eigners, Americans of international 


reputation and members of the Arbi- | 


tration Group in Congress. Its pur- 
pose is to arouse the nation to the sig- 


| ference, and to create a public senti- 
ment that shall have weight. All dele- 
| gates are requested to please send me 
| their names and addresses. Any infor- 
mation or assistance that I can supply 
| will be gladly given on application 
from any member of the many or- 
ganizations who are here addressed. 
The suffragist appointed in each 
State to supervise the work for peace 


nificance of the coming Hague Con- | 


and to correspond with and report to 
me is earnestly requested to report to 
me how many meetings in her State 
carried out the program about to be Is- 
sued for a peace meeting in March. 
Later, she will please report what suf- 
fragists have done to promote the cele- 
bration of May 18. 

Let us always couple the thought of 
justice with the advocacy of peace, 
and win respect for our cause by avoid- 
ing sentimentalism, and presenting 
definite, practicable measures to be im- 
mediately taken. 

Each local club is requested to please 
report to the State supervisor of the 
peace work, or to the State president 
if there be no supervisor, what action 
the club takes during the spring to 
promote the peace work. 

Yours sincerely, 
Lucia Ames Mead. 


Chairman of the Peace and Arbitration 
Departments of the National American 
Woman Suffrage Association and of the 
National Council of Women. 

389 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass, 

Jan. 1, 1907. 


BARONESS BURDETT-COUTTS. 





__ rhe Baroness Burdett Coutts, the 
“Very Old Lady Bountiful’ of Eng- 
land, who has just died at the age of 
92, spent in charities more than $5,- 
000,000 of the fortune left by her fath- 
er, and was universally beloved. It 
is said that her attention was first di- 
rected to philanthropic work by 
Charles Dickens. Among her earliest 
ventures was the building of 300 model 
homes in the tenement district of Lon- 
don, where nests of thieves had been 
wont to make headquarters. Follow- 
ing this Columbia Square and Colum- 
bia Market were transformed from 
breeding spots of disease and crime to 
healthful places. Since that time her 
benefactions, religious, industrial and 
charitable, have been almost number- 
less. She was a liberal patron of art, 
science and literature. She held the 
freedom of London, the first time that 
it had been conferred upon a woman, 
and she held a like honor from the 
city of Edinburgh. At the age of 68 
she married Ashmead Bartlett, a young 
American. This young man, who mar- 
ried a rich woman old enough to be 
his grandmother, and took her name, 
afterwards went into Parliament, 
where he always opposed the granting 
of the ballot to women. 





STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 





New York. 





The New York State W. S. A. will 
work this year for a bill to enable tax- 
paying women to vote on tax proposi- 
tions in the 13 cities of the third class 
where they cannot now do so. In 21 
of the third-class cities of New York, 
they already have this right, under 
the special charters of those places. 

This act is intended to equalize the 
rights of all taxpayers in cities of the 
third class, and seems only fair, when 
by the village and town law passed in 
1901 women taxpayers in about 900 
towns in the State were granted a sim- 
ilar right. 

Clubs and individuals interested are 
asked to have their petitions, resolu- 
tions, ete., in support of it, ready by 
Feb. 1, as the hearing will probably 
come early in February. 





Mrs. Charlotte Perkins Gilman ad 
dressed the Equal Suffrage League of 
New York City at its January meeting 
in the Hotel Astor She is reported 
as saying: “The true race-suicide is 
child labor. The decline of the birth 
|}rate is due not to race-suicide, but to 
{the normal biological law that the 
| higher the development of the individ- 
unl type, the less prolific its reproduc- 
|tion. This is found all through na- 
|ture”’ She affirmed her strong belief 
}in monogamy, which she said experi- | 
ence had proved to be the best form 
of family relation. She declined to 
discuss Mrs. Elsie Clews Parsons’s 
| book on “The Family,” because she 
had not read it, and said she wished 
others had suspended their judgment, 
instead of rushing into print with un- 
measured denunciation upon a sensa- 
tional report as to what the book con- 
tained, in advance of reading it. 

The committee on a clubhouse gave 
an encouraging report. It is hoped the 
house may be ready by next autumn. 

The League indorsed, with qualitica- 
tions, a resolution drawn up by the 
Democratic Woman's Club, protesting 
against present street railway condi- 
tions and demanding that the city 
either compel the companies to live 
up to their charters or take over the | 
roads. 
Mrs. Mary E. Craigie has registered | 
jat the Secretary of State’s office in| 
Albany as a lobbyist for the New York | 
State W. S. A., in accordance with the 
law passed by the Legislature last | 
year requiring all lobbyists to put | 
themselves on record. 














The Equality League of Self-Sup- | 
porting Women is the newest suffrage 
organization to be formed in New York 
City. It held a meeting lately at 220 
Fifth Avenue, which was attended by 
self-supporting women of all kinds. 
There were doctors, lawyers, milliners 
and shirtmakers. 

Mrs. Harriet Stanton Blatch, who 








organized it, said to a reporter: “Our 
League is divided into three commit- 
tees—the Propagandist, from which I 
hope to see grow a woman’s parilia- 
ment; the Civic and Industrial, cover- 
ing everything not included: with vot- 
ing, and the Political. The woman’s 
parliament will discuss questions of 
interest to women. The Civic and In- 
dustrial Committee will work for equal 
pay for women teachers, and other wo- 
men suffering from unfair industrial 
conditions. It will also try to have one 
or more women appointed inspectors 
in the street cleaning department, a 
new departure which has proved a 
success in Chicago.” 

The officers of the League are: Pres- 
ident, Mrs. Harriet Stanton Blatch; 
vice-president, Miss Leonora O’Reilly, 
of the Shirtmakers’ Union; treasurer, 
Miss Kate Claghorn, Registrar of the 
Tenement House Department; secre- 
tary, Miss Wilson, an accountant. Miss 
Bailey, of the Overall-Makers’ Union, 
is a member of the Civil and Indus- 
trial Committee. 





lowa. 





Mrs. Edith Payne Parsons, corre- 
sponding secretary of the Iowa W. S. 
A., will have the sympathy of her 
large circle of friends in the loss of 
her dearly-loved mother. Yet it is 
heautiful to go as Mrs. Mary E. Payne 
went. While sitting in her home, 
tying up Christmas presents for her 
friends and clothing for the poor, she 
was stricken with hemorrhage of the 
brain, and died four hours later. Up 
to that time she had seemed in the 
best of health. 

Mrs. Payne had lived in Des Moines 
thirty years, and had been prominent 
in the social and religious life of the 
citv. 
MASSACHUSETTS CLUBS AND 

LEAGUES. 








Boston.—The Boston E. 8. A. for G. 
G. will meet at the house of Miss El- 
len F. Mason, 1 Walnut street, Jan. 
17, at 3.30 P. M. Hon. George H. Mar- 
tin, State Secretary of Education, will 
speak on “Medical Inspection in the 
Public Schools of the State,” Dr. M. P. 
Smithwick, Medical Inspector, on 
“Medical Inspection in the Public 
Schools of Boston,” and Miss Annie 
McKay, of the Instructive District 
Nursing Association, on “The Practical 
Work of Trained Nurses in the Boston 
Schools.” Mrs. Lucia Ames Mead will 
present a resume of last year’s legisla- 
tive bills in which the Association 
took an interest. A meeting of the 
Public Schools Department will be held 
at 6 Marlboro street, Jan. 16, at 3 P. 
M. Work for the Municipal Museum 
will be discussed. 





HUMOROUS. 





Extracts from a lady’s letter: “We 
must have been travelling very fast; 
for in the morning all the people were 
swearing at us in German, and early 
in the afternoon they began to swear 
at us in Italian.”—Simplicimus. 





Minister: “Well, Bobby, do you 
think you will be a better little boy 
this year than you were last?” 

Bobby (hopefully): “I think so, sir. 
I began taking cod liver oil last week.”’ 





Mother had been trying to teach 
three-year-old Dorothy to spell her 
name, but with poor success. At last 
she said that no one would think her 
very bright if she couldn’t spell her 
own name. “Well,” exclaimed Doro- 
thy, “why didn’t you just call me cat, 
and then it would be easy to spell? Big 
names make little girls tired.”—Sacred 
Heart Review. 





NOTES AND NEWS. 





a 

About one-tenth of the world is still 
unexplored. 

A class in parliamentary practice, 
conducted by Mrs. Susan 8S. Fessenden, 
will begin a series of ten lessons on 
Friday, Jan. 18, at 6 Marlboro’ street, 
Poston, at 7.45 P. M. Terms for the 
course, $250. Men and women alike 
welcome. 


AMY F. ACTON 
Counsellor at Law 





Announces the removal of her oflices to 


Rooms 547 and 546 Tremont Building 
73 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass 
Tel. Haymarket 662-4 
SPECIAL NOTICES. 


Mother’s Helper. A young lady who 
taught for nine years in Bishop Blyth’s 


|} mission school at Cairo, Egypt, would like 
| a place as Mother’s Helper, or any work 


within her power. Can teach children the 
rudiments of French. Address Miss Odeh, 
68 Warrenton St., Boston. 

Housework. Young Armenian, speaking 
a little English, wonld like to work In a 
family where he can improve his knowl- 
edge of the language. Address Haygazoun 
Serjaniar, 40 Kneeland St., Boston. 

Housework. Armenian girl of 27, speak- 
ing English, well recommended, wants to 
do light housework. Wages not so much 
an ,object as a good home. Address G., 


| eare Dr. S. M, Magarian, 6 Central Ave., 


Chelsea, Mass. 
Housework. Armenian girl, a minister’s 


| sister, honest, kind and willing, not speak- 
|} Ing much English, but very bright, wants 


to do light housework in or near Lynn, 
Mass. Address P. S., 57 Flint St., West 
Lynn. 

Butler or inside man. Protestant young 
man wants place as butler or general in- 
side man. Has experience of the work. 
Honest, neat, willing, neither drinks nor 
smokes; highest recommendations. No eb- 
jection to going into the country. Ad- 
dress B., 3 Park St., Boston, Room 16. 























































































































































































